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OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN. 



First Article. 




^N 1 87 1 I was invited to inspect an assemblage of Chinese curios at 
Southampton. The collection had been formed by a distinguished 
officer of the army, when on foreign service, and had been presented 
to his mother on his return to England.^ 

Among the many beautiful objects of Eastern art was one, of a 
well-known homely form, stated to have been presented to the " ever 
victorious commander" by a grateful Chinese official. Side by side 
with a lovely ruby-tinted "Ting," decorated with the party-colored 
meanders of enamel considered illustrative of the porcelain revival of 
Kien Loung, stood an honest " Bellarmine," or " Greybeard," with 
hardly a chip about it to tell the story of its experience of thousands 
of miles of travel and two or three centuries of time. 

A Bellarmine (Fig. i), it may be stated for the information of 
those not familiar with such matters, is simply a stoneware jug, or 
jar, of various capacities, having considerable resemblance to the 
molasses jug or demijohn in common household use throughout New 
England. It has, however, under the lip, or where the lip would be 
if one existed, a face or mask graven or moulded in the ware, which 
is presumed to represent the effigy of Cardinal Bellarmin, in derision of whom these vessels 
received their name. Early English writers often mention them, and Marryat, having quoted 
Ben Jonson, Cartright, and Sir Walter Scott, gives these lines from The Ordinary : — 

"Like a larger Jug that some men call 
A Bellarmine, but we a Conscience, 
Whereon the tender hand of Pagan workmen 
Over the proud ambitious head hath carved 
An idol large with beard Episcopal, 
Making the vessel look like tyrant Eglon." 

These articles appear to have been in use in England from the time of James I., and are 
occasionally to be met with in the local museum of a county town. Their salt-glazed surface is 
sometimes of ordinary gray stoneware, and sometimes of a more attractive mottled brown. One 
type has panels of elementary flowers of rich blue enamel within incised lines, in combination 
with moulded ornaments of considerable intricacy and beauty. These jugs are of a modified 
form, and have generally lost the primitive mask or face, or introduce it in a very different 
character. The fine modern productions of the Messrs. Doulton at Lambeth may be taken 



Fig. I. — FULHAM.l 
Bellarmine of Brown Stoneware. 

(About i Scale.) 
Collection of Lady C. Schrbibbr. 



^ Most of the illustrations which accompany these articles were made from original photographs or drawings. Where such 
photographs or drawings were not obtainable, the well-known works of Chaffers, Owen, Jacquemart, etc. have been drawn upon. 
2 Colonel Charles Gordon, of the Royal Engineers (" Chinese Gordon "), Gordon-Pasha, late Viceroy of Upper Egypt 
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as reproducing the general character of the German 
(Fig. 2) and EngHsh stoneware of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

The original model of the Bellarmine probably had 
a very narrow neck, little larger than that of a bot- 
tle, though shorter. When the mask was discarded, 
the opening was made larger, probably for the con- 
venience of cleaning the vessel by hand, — a desirable 
change in the form of an article in daily use for beer 
and milk. Mr. Wilfred Cripps, in his volume on Old 
English Plate} describes one of the latter shape mounted 
in silver gilt, hall marked in 1565, and mentions one at 
Dover marked 1535. How long such jugs remained in 
fashion it would be difficult to determine; but an un- 
doubtedly authentic specimen is in my possession, of 
the same model and style, incised within an escutcheon 
with the initials G. R. This would be a tolerable proof 
of their being made as late as 1714. John D wight, the 
manufacturer of such wares at Fulham, died about 1730, 
so that he may fairly be supposed to have illustrated 
George I., as he had previously done Charles II., 
James II., William, Mary, and Anne. 

Dwight took the degree of Master of Arts at Ox- 
ford, and obtained his first patent in 1671, and it is 
curiously suggestive of the want of invention in those 
days that he should have been content with repeating the decoration as well as the ware of 
quite a century before. 

This stoneware may be regarded as the first decided step towards those keramic manufac- 
tures which have now become of such enormous importance in Great Britain ; and a fine quality 
of it furnished the immortal Wedgwood with his greatest successes after he had spent many 

years in producing wares not much superior in any respect to what 
other English potters were making about the same time. It is worth 
mentioning that porcelain manufactories had been established before 
Wedgwood was born, in two opposite suburbs of London, at Bow 
and at Chelsea, so that he had had the benefit of many beautiful 
models produced at those places. 

Josiah Wedgwood was born in 1730, of a family of potters, and 
duly served his apprenticeship with an older brother. He set up on 
his own account early in life, and made his first mark through the 
invention of the " Queen's ware,'* a beautiful buff or cane-colored 
material manufactured from marl or pipe-clay. The popularity of 
this ware probably made it desirable for Wedgwood to extend his 
business, and at the age of thirty-two he formed a partnership with 
a young Manchester warehouseman named Bently, by whose energy 
his own abilities were ably seconded. The firm produced a great 
variety of wares before its association with Flaxman, as a modeller, 
in 1775. Plaques, vases, busts, and other ornaments, had been manu- 
factured of the " black basaltes," " crystalline jasper," " crystalline 
agate," granite, and numerous other materials; the results of Flax- 



Fig. 2. — Cologne Jug. 
(About \.) 

Bavarian National Museum. 




1 Old English Plate, by Wilfred Joseph Cripps, F. S. A., p. 262. 
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Fig. 4. — Cup, A Gerbe. 
(Actual height, 3".) 
From Jacquemart. 



man's assistance, however, being chiefly noticed in the cameo 
upon jasper. (Fig. 3. J The marks to be looked for are the 
circular incised stamp with the names of Wedgwood & Bently, 
and after the death of the latter the straight incised stamp 
bearing Wedgwood's name alone. Certain other manufacturers 
endeavored to pass off their goods as Wedgwood's by using a 
similar stamp, with the name spelt Wedgewood, but an injunction 
was obtained against them. 

Many other fine wares not falling under the head of Porcelain 
were perfected about Wedgwood's time, and would well claim a 
detailed notice could space be afforded. A very similar buff 
or cream-colored ware was manufactured in large quantities at 
Leeds in Yorkshire, differing little from Wedgwood's except that 
its decorations depended much upon patterns perforated a jour in the ware. 

The cane-colored or '' Queen's ware " was also a speciality of Liverpool, where a very charac- 
teristic decoration of printed "transfer" was practised. The same kind was doubtless produced 
in other localities, and it would be nearly impossible to identify many unmarked specimens. 

A mark nearly identical with Wedgwood's incised stamp is found upon examples of "Wedg- 
wood porcelain," but printed in red or blue. This however was not made by Josiah Wedgwood, 
but by his nephew and successor, Thomas Byerly. The Wedgwood porcelain was not a pecu- 
niary success, and its manufacture soon ceased. As porcelain it will be found extremely good, 
rather resembling in appearance some of the later Naples ware. Many styles of decoration were 
doubtless employed upon it, but all which I have seen have shown a tendency to reproduce the 
ornaments affected by Wedgwood upon his early wares. Large embossed leaves colored after 
nature not uncommonly appear, and I have often seen very charming natural roses painted in 
enamel color. This last would have been a favorite and fashionable style at that date, when the 
most beautiful flowers were being painted by Billingsley and his pupils in the various English 
porcelain manufactories. 

The Chelsea china was made chiefly to be sold, at relatively high prices, to a limited class 
of extravagant, if not discriminating customers. Hence the ultimate collapse of the Chelsea 
factory. Purchasers of expensive and purely ornamental china could not be found forever. 
Cabinets were filled, chimney-pieces were garnished, costly services for 
the table were furnished to those who could afford to pay for them. 
The fashion declined, and the Chelsea works found their mission ac- 
complished. Authors are fond of stating that the earliest specimens 
known are those in blue and white; but I have never come across a 
single example of that character, and am therefore disposed to believe 
blue and white Chelsea to be extremely rare. The amateur should 
probably commence his chronological series of Chelsea wares with 
those specimens painted with Japanesque flowers and other " motives " 
copied from the porcelains of St. Cloud and Chantilly, and taken origi- 
nally from the particular class of Oriental erroneously derived by Jacque- 
mart from tlie Corea. The minute portraiture of the blossoms of the 
wild plum, the chrysanthemum, the banded hedge (called by the French 
the decoration i gerbe^ see Fig. 4), are all familiar to the amateur of 
porcelain, and distinguish an exceptional class of Japanese ware very 
highly prized in Europe at the end of the seventeenth and the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, when important collections of it are 
recorded.^ The artist's palette was restricted, his colors consisting only 

1 Jacquemart, Histoire de la CSramiqite^ pp. 614, 616. 




Fig. 5. — Chelsea Vase. 

(About i.) 

Collection of Lady C. Schrbiber. 
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of a vivid iron-red, an emerald-green, a pur- 
plish blue, a lemon-yellow, and two or three 
shades of dingy brown. These laid on in 
distinctly outlined masses, and never associated 
with blue under the glaze, formed the materi- 
als of a sober and dignified treatment. 

This style was as popular at Bow as at 
Chelsea (Figs. 5, 6, and 7), and at both fac- 
tories was probably followed by one showing 
raised flowers modelled after nature, and fre- 
quently combined with insects and flowers 
painted upon the flat. Linderer obtained great 
success at Dresden in this kind of painting 
about 1735, and it is probable specimens of 
similar painting at Chelsea do not date much 
more than ten years later. The ornaments 
and services modelled from vegetables and 
game came into fashion shortly afterward; 
and still later the richer decorations suggest- 
ed by Sevres and Dresden, with grounds of 
fine grosbleu or apple-green, and paintings of 
*' exotic birds," flowers, or elaborate copies 
of pictures. A quotation from the Life of 
Nollekens is often made to prove that Chel- 
sea china was painted by Paul Ferg, the 
landscape-painter, and the idea is frequently 
encouraged by dealers who like to connect 
well-known names with their goods. In fact, 
Ferg died in 1743, just after the establishment of the Chelsea works, and the class of paintings 
attributed to him is found only upon a late type of Chelsea porcelain. Altogether the best 
paintings met with are those supposed to be by Donaldson, who is also known as a very suc- 
cessful painter upon Battersea enamels. Zachariah Boreman, whose name Marryat in error spells 

Beaumont, was also one of the principal 
Chelsea painters, and is known for his 
fine landscapes and natural birds. 

Two distinct types may be noticed 
in the modelling of the Chelsea vases. 
There was the severe and straight out- 
line borrowed from the Oriental, and the 
more graceful form taken from Sevres 
and Dresden; and these were followed 
by still another style to which I shall 
refer shortly. Some of the vases of the 
Sevres and Dresden character have their 
surfaces broken into panels by grace- 
ful scroll-work raised in the paste, and 
painted within the panels with flowers 
Fig. 7. — Chelsea Jardiniere. and birds, and sometimes with " Chi- 

(About i ) noiseries." The choice ground color was 

Collection OF THE Author. the grosblcti, and nothing existS finer 



Fig. 6. — Chelsea Vase. 

(About \.) 

British Museum. 
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Fig. 8. — Chelsea. 

Figure of Time. (About J.) 

Collection of Mr. G. W. Wales, Boston. 



than some Chelsea specimens of this tint. Marone or claret- 
color is also much prized, and turquoise, primrose, peach-bloom, 

and apple-green were in more or less frequent use. It should 

be remembered that during the whole career of Chelsea there 

were produced well-modelled figures or statuettes, many of them 

rivalling the finest that have ever been turned out at any Con- 
tinental manufactory.^ (Figs. 8 and 9.) Each figure or group 

was commonly to be had in atUeast two sizes, the smaller model 

being easily obtained by the shrinkage of the larger one in its 

baking. A particularly beautiful style of ornament came in 

fashion probably after the purchase of the Chelsea plant and 

stock by Mr. Duesbury, and before the final removal to Derby, 

where the same ornaments were undoubtedly repeated with equal 

success. This appears in the vases known as the *' Pembroke 

ewers." 2 (Fig. 10.) It will be seen that the body of the vase 

is destitute of any ground color, and is simply decorated with 

narrow vertical lines of gilding, broken in the centre of each 

side by an upright oval medallion, painted commonly with a 

classical group or figure in one panel, and with a landscape in 

the other. The pair of ewers was usually accompanied by a 

central vase, with handles formed of terminal figures,' making a set of three. The ordinary 

height is eleven inches, but occasionally a smaller size has been met with. That they were 

manufactured in considerable numbers is proved by their occurrence in the catalogues of auction 
sales about that time; and it is interesting to note that some difficulty was experienced in find- 
ing purchasers for them, as appears from the entries of numerous " lots " unsold. 

The reserve price upon a set was about five or six pounds ; while the last set sold at Christie's 
not very long ago (at the sale of Mr. Edward Marjoribanks's 
porcelain) realized two hundred pounds, or guineas; and it is be- 
lieved that a pair of ewers alone has been sold for as much money 
within a few years. In a volume lately published by an American 
lady,^ the authoress, who cannot have followed the English sales 
very carefully, remarks with regard to Chelsea, "that very high 
prices had been obtained for this porcelain, more than a thousand 
dollars having been given for a pair of yases." Lord Dudley, the 
well-known amateur, is understood to have given, on two occasions 
at least, for single vases, not less than $10,000. One of these 
pieces appears upon Plate VI. of Marryat's History of Porcelain. 
In a smaller way, quite lately, when prices have been ruling very 
low, owing to the depression of trade, I have seen sold at Christie's, 
among Lord Lonsdale's collections, an incomplete vase lacking its 
cover, for close upon $3,000. It was of groshleu ground, with 
panels painted in pseudo-Chinese figures; and at the same sale a 
pair of tall beakers of similar color, pencilled in gold, brought 
nearly as much money, although one of them had been broken 
into forty fragments and repaired. At the dispersion of the 
Lowther Castle effects, there were also a few pieces remaining of 




Fig. 9. — Chelsea. 
Figure of Mars. (About J.) 



a choice tea-service, decorated with broad upright bands oi gros- collection of mr. o. w. Wales, boston. 



1 Some of the best specimens of Chelsea figures in the United States are to be found in the collection of Mr. Wales, of 
Boston, Mass. 

2 See Marryat, p. 320. ^ The Ceramic Art, by Jennie J. Young. 
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Fig. 10. — Pembroke 
Ewer. 

(About \.) 

From Marryat. 



bleu and white; the grosbleu with trellis and flowers oif gold, and the white 
painted with birds of brilliant plumage. Of this service the teapot brought 
nearly $i,cxx), and the half-dozen cups and saucers brought from £^o to £60 
per pair, according to condition.^ 

The marks upon Chelsea are few and simple: an anchor raised in the 
paste like a seal, and the same device in red or in gilding, are nearly all that 
need be looked for. The red anchor was occasionally accompanied by a 
cross or dagger, and a triangle is certainly to be found upon some undoubted 
Chelsea porcelain, but more probably as a workman's than a factory mark. 

Some interesting facts have been brought to light within a few months by 
the discovery of the Catalogue of a sixteen days' sale of Chelsea porcelain at 
Ford's auction-rooms, in the Haymarket, London, March, 1756. This Cata- 
logue was found, bound up with a collection of old tracts, by Mr. Raphael 
W. Read, D. Inspector-General of Hospitals, etc.; who, by the advice of 
Mr. Franks of the British Museum, Mr. Nightengale of Wilton, and other 
friends interested in the study of keramics, has reprinted a limited number 
of copies (100) for private distribution, as nearly as possible in the original 
form. This Catalogue is believed to be unique, and we learn from it pre- 
cisely what were a year's productions at the Chelsea manufactory, (irrespective 
of private orders,) and that the sale marked a special epoch in the history of the works hitherto 
unknown. 

About this period the manufacture of porcelain at Chelsea would appear to have been 
discontinued for an interval of two or three years, owing to some cause which still remains in 
obscurity, and to have been revived about the time of the death, in 1758, of Sir E. Fawkener, 
who had. been one of the chief promoters of the enterprise. This interregnum at Chelsea and 
a study of the Catalogue in question may be said to place it in the power of the amateur of 
this beautiful porcelain to date and classify his specimens with almost positive accuracy, includ- 
ing in one category all of natural or archaic style of treatment, in which the chief ornament was 
derived from modelling after nature, and in the other, the more ambitious productions of the 
second period, when architectural details were introduced, with rich gilding and fine ground 
colors. 

The earlier productions included a great number of table ornaments in the form of game 
and vegetables, and articles for use, as well as figures and vases, with modellings of flowers and 
fruit. The painted decorations would seem to have been in the same character, and ground 
colors and gilding very seldom introduced. 

In this period were probably made most of the candlesticks ornamented with human or 
mythological figures, animals, and birds, and it is interesting to note that most of them were 
probably intended for the dressing-table. Figures and grotesque models of animals are continu- 
ally alluded to in the Catalogue, as ornaments " for a desart," and there is even mention of 
ambitious floral centre-pieces or "epergnes" for the dinner-table. 

In the second period, after Fawkener's death, a different' style of manufacture would seem to 
have been initiated by Sprimont, who became theo the sole ostensible proprietor, and the man- 
ufactory turned out admirable imitations of Sevres and Dresden, as well as many beautiful and 
original productions of a similar character. 

Thomas L. Winthrop. 



1 The author is the fortunate owner of a pair. 



